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AT tat MOMENT or VICTORY. 


By C L. PIRKIS. 


Author of ** A Dateless Bargain,’ etc. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘‘My dear boy, my dear boy,” said Sir 
Peter, now at one end of the study, now 
at the other, “think it over. Africa, did 
you say? For years? No, no, you don’t 
Pmean it? Make it months—and—and 
wouldn’t Vienna, or Paris, or Rome, or— 
or—New York even do as well?” 

“They might do every whit as well—or 
as ill,” answered Lance, slowly. ‘ But I 
think it will be Africa.” 

Nevertheless, it didn’t look as if it would 

be Africa—that is to say if,as might be 
,supposed to be the case, a journey to 
Africa implied a little energy on the part 
of the would-be traveller. He was leaning 
jheavily against the study mantelpiece, 
| while Sir Peter pursued his peregrinations. 
Lady Judith had in no wise exaggerated 
} in her portraiture of Lance, when she had 
described him as looking ‘‘the wreck of 
himself.” He had all the appearance of a 
man stunned by a heavy blow, whom 
instinct sends crawling out of sight while 
he gets his breath back again. 
} Sir Peter paused in front of the young 
map, executing his favourite heel and toe 
movement, his eyebrows going up and 
down with the motion. One terrible half- 
hour passed in Lance’s company at Liverpool 
had revealed to him the true state of his 
feelings towards Miss Shore. He was 
afraid of raising even the ghost of that 
terrible half-hour now, yet he knew that 
Lance must be reasoned with, and not 
allowed in a sudden rash moment to ruin 
his whole future. 
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The situation seemed to him to require 
diplomatic treatment, and he felt that he 
had a great many threads to manipulate at | 
that moment. 

He racked his brains to think of the 
strongest argument he could bring to bear, 
aud after tip-toeing, and going back on his 
heels for about a minute and a half, 
brought out the remark, “ Africa is a long 
way off,” and then he set off round the 
room again. 

“ Yes,” was all Lance’s reply. 

* And—and, my dear boy, how do you 
mean to get there?” said the old gentle- 
man, from the farther end of the room. 

‘‘Upon my life, I don’t care twopence- 
halfpenny about that. All I care about is 
to go somewhere—do something, or else I 
shall go out of my mind.” 

Sir Peter caught at the word “do.” It 
brought him back in a trice from the 
farther end of the room. 

“Do! yes, that’s it, that’s it, Lance—it’s 
something to do that you're wanting — 
occupation ; your’ time hangs heavily. 
Occupation, my dear boy, is the un- 
acknowledged necessity of existence. 
means contentment—a mind at rest.” 
Here he stood at Lance’s side. ‘It means 
quiet, peacefulness, tranquillity.” The last 
word found him at the other end of the 
room. 

Lance did not seem to hear him. He 
had walked away to the window, and now 
stood looking out at the cedar tree, under 
which he had more than once established 
Miss Shore and her easel ; at the sloping 
garden-path which led down to the river- 
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bank, where he had caught sight of her in | 


hiding among the reeds and osiers; at the 
winding mountain road, up which he had 
followed her in his effort to arrest her 
death-daring footsteps. 
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Once upon the topic of occupation Sir 
Peter’s eloquence grew apace. He drew a 
touching picture of the general deficiency 
in funds and workers of the larger portion 
of benevolent societies—to hear him speak 
one would think that every one of the 
charitable institutions of England was on 
the verge of bankruptcy—mourned over 
his own inability to devote a larger portion 
of his time to their good work. 

“ But — there, what with the manage- 
ment of his own estate and Madge’s——” 

Bat here he broke off abruptly. 
Madge’s name came to him like an in- 
spiration. 

“The truth of it is,” he said, ‘‘ Madge 
ought to get married, and then her hus- 
band could look after her affairs 
I’m always at work, and yet I can’t keep 
things under. Redesdale alone would take 
the whole of a man’s time; and Madge never 
takes the slightest interest in anything con- 
nected with it. A most important question 
has arisen. The lawyers have written again 
and again telling Madge that the estate 
adjoining Redesdale has come into the 
market, and unless she buys it up the 
speculative builder will get hold of it 
and Redesdale will be ruined; but no, 
they can’t get her to give them her atten- 
tion 4 

But Redesdale, and Madge’s neglect of 
it, evidently had no attraction for Lance. 
He left his stand at the window and 
crossed the room towards the door. 

Sir Peter stood in his way, tip-toeing 
very hard. 

“Don’t yoa agree with me that she 
ought to get married? It’s dreadful to 
think of that young woman left all alone 
with that immense property on her hands, 
and her own health not what it was. She’s 
far from strong, Broughton tells me, and 
ought to go away at once.” 

‘Well, what’s to prevent her getting 
married? Heaps of men would jump at 
the chance of marrying her,” said Lance 
absently. 

‘‘ My dear boy!” cried Sir Peter aghast, 
“you wouldn’t like to see Madge fall into 
the hands of a needy adventurer !” 

*T should hope she’d have too much 
sense ever to do such a thing,” said Lance, 
making another effort to get to the door. 

Sir Peter laid his hand on his arm: 

“My dear boy, can you put two and 
two together and find that they make 
four?” he asked energetically. “You 
want something to do? Well, I’ve told 
you the management of Madge’s property 





would take the whole of a man’s time, 
You want to start all in a hurry for a 
journey—to—to well, say to the 
moon. Madge has been ordered by her 
doctor to take a trip in precisely the same 
direction. Now, do you understand ?” 

But if Lance did understand he did not 
say so. He stared blankly at Sir Peter, 
then the door opening at that moment from 
the other side, he took the opportunity 
and made his escape. 

The door had opened to admit Mr. 
Stubbs. Sir Peter, with energy and a 
little touch of irritability, related the heads 
of his talk with Lance, and demanded his 
sympathy for Madge and the Redesdale 
property. 

Mr. Stubbs knew all about Redesdale 
and the adjoining land. He had a sugges- 
tion to make, and he made it with a great 
show of diffidence. It took the form of 
a question : 

“Was the estate adjoining Redesdale 
a good paying property, and of the 
kind that Sir Peter had had in his mind 
when he had talked the other day of buy- 
ing one to settle upon Mr. Clive.” 

Sir Peter caught at the suggestion. “It 
shall be seen into, Stubbs; capital idea! ” 
he cried, gleefully. Then he started off at 
once to confide the notion to some one 
else—Lance, if he could find him—if not 
to Madge. 

Madge had come downstairs for the first 
time that day. She and Lance had met at 
the luncheon-table, but had scarcely ex- 
changed a word. His listless; frowning 
face had set her shivering, she had felt as 
if some vast ocean had suddenly rolled in 
between them, and as if she and he would 
never again stand side by side on the same 
shore. Then she had become suddenly 
conscious that Mr. Stubbs’s sleepy eyes 
were fixed on her own face, and she had 
made a great effort and had broken into 
common-place talk, complaining of the cold 
east wind which had set in, and had vowed 
that winter must be beginning ; it was 
like a November day. 

Lady Judith had recommended her to 
have a fire made in her little boudoir, and 
to sit there all the afternoon. Whereupon 
Madge had lighted up into sudden vehe- 
mence, had declared that she hated the 
room and would like to have it bricked up. 
Then she had risen hastily from the table 
and had thrown at Mr. Stubbs one angry 
furtive look which had said : ‘I hate you, 
I defy you, I mean to assert myself and to 
get back a clear conscience,” 
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Mr. Stubbs’s acknowledgement for this 
courtesy was to say in a low voice as he 
held open the door for her to pass out: 

“ Be cautious, madam, this is a crisis,” 

After luncheon, Lance had followed Sir 
Peter into his study to announce his 
intended journey to Africa, and Madge 
had wrapped a thick shawl about her and 
had gone wandering out into the garden. 
A chill air was blowing ; winter assuredly 
was not yet setting in, but the most golden 
of the golden days were over. Madge, 
weak still from her short, sharp illness, 
felt the bracing wind too strong for her ; 
she turned down a sheltered alley—a little 
bit of shrubbery leading off the flower- 
garden—where the larches entwined their 
long feathery boughs overhead, and the 
dappled blue sky showed here and there in 
patches. 

She walked up and down with quick 
yet weak footsteps, the echo of Mr. Stubbs’s 
warning still in her ears. A crisis in 
Lance’s life was it? She knew that just 
as well as he did. Why his future 
positively trembled in the balance. Now 
did it behove her who had dared to 
take his future in hand and to say, “ It is 
for his happiness that my wealth and my 
love should be given to him,” to finish the 
work she had begun, to continue to steep 
her soul in deceit in order to assure to him 
this wealth and love? Or on the other 
hand should she go to him and say: 
“Lance, hear my confession ; I have done 
my best to break your heart with my 
supreme folly, do now what I had better 
have let you do at the first—choose your 
future for yourself.” 

A stupendous effort, a courage all but 
heroic this latter course would demand. 
She stood still in the middle of the path 
asking herself if it were in her power to 
do this thing—to lose for ever the chance of 
winning his love, to see him, perhaps, in hot 
haste and desperation, fling himself head- 
long into poverty and ruin. 

As she stood thus asking herself these 
momentous questions, Lance passed along 
slowly at the end of her shady path, A 
sudden rush of courage seemed to come 
to her. ‘‘ Now or never it must be,” she 
said to herself. She waved her hand to him. 
He caught sight of her among the shadows 
of the larches, and went to meet her. 

“T was going to the stables to give some 
special directions about my hunters—I 
want them well looked after while I’m 
away,” he said, intent on breaking the 
news of his intended departure to her. 





Madge for the moment could not speak. 
She looked up into his face as they stood 
there in the breezy sunlight; he looked 
down into hers. Each felt thrilled with 
asudden sharp pity for the other’s changed 
white face. 

Madge was conscience-smitten and silent. 
Lance not being conscience-smitten had 
words to express his pity. ‘ What has 
pulled you down in this way, Madge?” he 
asked. ‘Come indoors, the breeze is too 
strong for you.” 

Madge laid her hand upon his arm. 

‘*One moment, Lance, I want to speak 
to you,” she said, in a low, tremulous tone. 

More than this her lips were absolutely 
incapable of. 

Lance looked a little surprised at her 
flushing downcast face. ‘“ What is it, 
Madge?” he asked, kindly; and Madge’s 
lips parted as if to speak, but still tho 
words would not come. 

But though her lips were silent, her 
thoughts were clamorous. “It must be 
now or never, Madge Cohen,” those 
thoughts seemed to say. ‘ Make up your 
mind at once which it must be, a full con- 
fession, or lips for ever more to be sealed.” 

She was trembling from head to foot. 

‘Lance, when are you going away ?” 
she asked, presently, in the same low, 
nervous tone as before. 

Paraphrased, her question would have 
been : 

“Will you give me another chance of 
making my confession !—the words won’t 
come to my lips to-day.” 

“To-morrow morning before you are 
down,” he answered, “I shall go straight 
away to Paris, and make up my mind 
when I get there what I shall do with 
myself, I’ve prepared Uncle Peter for 
my being away a long time—but of course 
I shall write.” 

The mingled hopelessness and reckless- 
ness in his tone frightened her. She 
seized his hands impetuously in hers, 

* Oh, don’t go—don’t go,” she implored. 
‘Lance, Lance, if you do, you will break 
my heart.” 

Every other thought was swamped now 
in the fear lest this might be a final 
parting. 

Lance looked at her wonderingly. This 
was Madge in a new light. 

“‘T don’t think you know—I don’t think 
you understand,” he began after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Yes, I do know, I do understand,” 
she interrupted impetuously and _ner- 
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vously as before, ‘I know how you—| 


pitied her——” she could not bring the 
word “loved” to her lips. 

“ Madge,” he interrupted sharply, “ pity 
doesn’t crush a man into the dust and 
take all the life out of him.” 

Madge grew white and whiter. 

She let go his hands suddenly, as if 
they stung her. But still she cried de- 
spairingly, ‘Don’t go, don’t go; oh, why 
should you let this, this sorrow ruin your 
whole life.” 

“A man must fight through his troubles 
in his own fashion, Madge ; this is my way 
of fighting through mine,” he answered 
gravely. ‘‘But come indoors—this east 
wind is too strong for you—and tell me 
what you have to tell me there.” 

In silence they went back to the house 
together, Madge nerving herself as best 
she could for what lay before her. ‘In 
half an hour it must, it will be, all over,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘and he will either 
hate me and curse me to my face, or he will 
forgive me and help me to tell Sir Peter 
of my other deceit.” , 

She led the way to the smallest and 
sunniest of the drawing-rooms, but still 
kept her thick shawl wrapped around her. 
He shut the door as they entered. Madge 
stood before him flushing and trembling, 
“ Lance, Lance,” she said in a voice half- 
choked with tears, ‘‘the words will not 
come r 

He took her hands in his. “ Why, 
what can there be that you should be 
afraid to tell me, Madge?” he asked in 
kindly astonishment. 

The door-handle turned at this moment 
aud Mr. Stubbs entered the room. Madge 
started, but did not attempt to withdraw 
her hands from Lance’s grasp. Mr. 
Stubbs’s face had possibly never before 
been seen with so ominous a look on it. 
His lips said respectfully enough, “Sir 
Peter is looking everywhere for you, Mrs. 
Cohen,” but his narrowing eyes said, “take 
care, only half your secret is yours to 
confess, the other half is mine.” 

Madge felt that he had played the spy 
on her. She lost her self-control utterly, 
her tears came in a flood now, her head 
bowed on Lance’s hands, which she grasped 
convulsively in her own. 

‘Don’t go, don’t go,” was all that she 
could say. ‘Don’t go, Lance, or it will 
break my heart.” 

And Lance, looking down on her won- 
deringly and remembering old love pas- 
sages in days gone by, thought he read 





the meaning of her passionate tears and 
halting words, and felt his own purpose 
falter. 

“Capital idea! capital idea!” said Sir 
Peter, coming into the room as Mr. Stubbs 
backed out of it. ‘ They’re in here together, 
did you say —the very thing! Capital 
fellow Stubbs is—knew he was, though Lady 
Judith had so much to say about him. 
Well I’ve got something special to say to 
you two young people. You know how 
you’ve been bothered lately, Madge, with 
letters from the lawyers about the land 
adjoining Redesdale? Well, Mr. Stubbs 
suggests that instead of you buying it and 
getting more responsibilities and anxieties 
on your shoulders, I should buy it for 
Lance—eh, do you see now, and settle it 
on him! Eh, do you understand, Madge 
—and—and then—then, don’t you see, 
don’t you understand—it’s all in a nut- 
shell? Well! if I must speak out——” 

But Lance interrupted him here, It 
was his hands that held Madge’s now, not 
Madge’s that held his, and he answered 
Sir Peter with his eyes bent on her bowed 
head, “I understand you, at any rate, 
Uncle Peter, and it shall be as you wish.” 





SALMON. 


WHEN Fluellen, on the field of Agin- 
ecurt, not content with asserting that there 
was a river in Macedon, and “also more- 
over” a river in Monmouth, ventured 
further to declare that there were “ salmons 
in both,” he perilled his self-bestowed re- 
putation as “ a goot man in all particu- 
larities,” inasmuch as there are neither 
‘‘salmons” in the rivers of Macedon, nor 
indeed in any of the waters which help to 
feed the Mediterranean, though they are 
met with throughout the greater part of 
the Northern hemisphere lying north of 
35°; and Sir John Ross assures us that he 
found them so numerous in the Arctic 
regions, that one hundred pounds could be 
bought for an old knife, and that an 
Esquimaux would dispose of a stone 
weight merely in the form of “hors 
d’ceuvre,” 

Though the ancients may have been 
acquainted with some members of the 
family, we may safely conclude that 
they knew nothing whatever of the king 
of fish himself, the “‘salmo salar.” The 
Greeks make no reference to him; Pliny, 
indeed, knew that he frequented the rivers 
of Aquitania ; and Ausonius, in his poem 
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on the Moselle, sang his beauties and edible 
qualities : 

Nor will I pass the glistening salmon by, 

With crimson flesh within, of sparkling dye ; 
but it was reserved for the soldiers of 
Cesar, when, on their victorious march 
towards Gaul and Britain, they reached the 
banks of the Garonne, to behold the fish 
cleaving his joyous way upwards as he 
made his ascent from the sea But 
obstacles such as availed not to hinder the 
introduction of the far-famed oysters of 
Rutupiz, interposed between the delicious 
‘salmo salar ” and the jaded palate of the 
Roman epicure ; for the Alps, a mighty 
barrier, rose between, and the great secret 
of packing fish in ice was discovered by 
Dempster, of Dunnichen, many hundreds 
of years too late to facilitate the supply of 
the Roman market. 

Strange stories have been told of “ the 
samon, the most stately fyssh that any man 
maye angle to in fresh water,” as Dame 
Juliana Berners calls him, Olaus Magnus 
speaks admiringly of a procession of 
salmon shining in glittering panoply of 
silver, sweeping onwards like an invading 
army, swimming as wild geese fly, in a 
wedge; some large old salmoness at the 
apex of the triangle, and young males at 
the base. On a forced march, so some 
would have us believe, they accomplish 
thirty miles in an hour—their rate of 
swimming being really from two to three. 
According to Faller, being “ both bow and 
arrow,” they can shoot themselves out of 
water to an incredible height, which Twiss, 
in his “ Travels in Ireland,” puts at fourteen 
feet; while Scrope considers six or seven 
feet much nearer the truth. Frank Buck- 
land, however, observed certain ‘“ speckled 
enthusiasts ” leaping to a height of nine 
feet in their efforts to gain an unassisted 
passage over a dam in the river Coquet. 
Lord Lovat, as is well known, has a salmon 
leap, where, in consequence of local con- 
formation, a kettle of boiling water can be 
so placed, that the fish literally jump into 
it and are boiled. 

The value set upon salmon in this 
country has always been considerable, and 
a long series of statutes following in solemn 
procession bears testimony to the ready 
ear which Parliament has ever lent to the 
fisherman’s complaint. That great Palla- 
dium of English liberties, Magna Charta, 
stipulated, rather perhaps with a view to 
convenience of navigation than to the 
movements of salmon, that all weirs 
throughout England, except by the sea 





coast, should be utterly put down; and 
during the early Edwards and Henrys, 
many fierce and sweeping denunciations 
were hurled at the heads of evil doers who 
destroyed the brood of fish and gave them 
to the swine. That our ancestors were 
possessed of more intimate knowledge of 
the ways of salmon than is usually supposed 
may be inferred from the enactment of 
close-time in the Yorkshire rivers from 
“the Nativity of Our Lady, unto Saint 
Martin’s Day ’—fifth of September to the 
eleventh of November—as early as the 
reign of Edward the First ; while an old 
Scotch statute, subsequently embodied 
into the English code, provided that there 
should be left in all weirs a gap of such 
size that a three-year-old pig might turn 
round in it without touching the gap 
with snout or tail. Franciscus Tolensis, 
writing the life of Thomas 4 Kempis— 
fourteenth century—tells us that the love 
of that pious man for the author of the 
book of Psalms was likened by his brother 
monks to their own love for salmon. For 
centuries the Abbot of Westminster claimed 
an offering of the fish, on the ground that 
when the great church of Saint Peter was 
consecrated by the Apostle himself, it was 
endowed with a tithe of the salmon 
fisheries of the river on whose bank it 
stands. In the reign of Edward the 
Third, a petition presented to the King 
praying that no salmon might be taken 
between Gravesend and Henley, during 
the winter months, concluded with the 
words, ‘‘If it please your Highness thus to 
make order, all your people repairing to 
London, or bordering the river, shall buy 
as good a salmon for two shillings as they 
now get for ten.” And this brings to 
notice the question of the comparative cost 
of salmon in times ancient and modern. 
The Duke of Ormond told Evelyn that the 
fish were so plentiful in the Irish streams 
that they were hunted with dogs, and the 
Earl of Strafford writing 1638, states that 
the fishery at Derry produced that year 
two hundred and forty tons of salmon, 
which sold at fifteen pounds per ton. 

One Richard Franck, a Cromwellian 
trooper, who made an angling tour through 
Scotland in the seventeenth century, writ- 
ing of Stirling, remarks that the ‘ burgo- 
masters are compelled to enforce an ancient 
statute, enjoining masters not to oblige 
their servants to feed on salmon more than 
three times a week. The price of salmon 
formerly,” he adds, ‘did not exceed six- 
pence.” A similar regulation is also alluded 
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to in connection with the house of lepers 
at Gloucester, the object, in this case, being 
to render the servants less liable to leprosy ; 
a disease which was supposed to be aggra- 
vated by eating fish. It is but right to 
add that no corroboration of stories such 
as these could be obtained by the Royal 
Commission on salmon fisheries in 1860. 
When once we enter the present century, 
however, no more is heard about the low 
price of salmon, which is stated to have 
become too dear to be used by the lower 
orders in Scotland in 1805, while its price 
in England is amusingly illustrated by the 
story of the laird, who, visiting a London 
hotel with his gilly, ordered a beefsteak 
for himself, and “salmon for the laddie.” 
On paying his reckoning he discovered, to 
his chagrin, that he had to pay a shilling 
for his own dinner, and a guinea for the 
laddie’s. 

Owing to various causes—such as drain- 
age, pollution, and the formation of weirs too 
high for them to get over, salmon some- 
times forsake certain rivers, as the Wear— 
which furnished the monastic houses of 
Durham with rich supplies of the venison 
of the waters for their refectories on fast 
days—the Thames, Stour, Itchen, and 
Medway. In fact, between dams and pollu- 
tion, the condition of the fish has been 
likened to that of horses in a steeple-chase, 
who, besides beingrequired to negotiate their 
fences, should at the same time be compelled 
to breathe an atmosphere laden with car- 
bonic-acid gas. Formerly, there was a good 
fishery just above the place where the 
Severn tunnel now passes beneath the bed 
of the river; but in consequence of the 
boring operations and the blasting, the fish 
have wholly forsaken that part of the 
stream. The chief case of entire extinction 
in Scotland is that of the Clyde, in 
prophetic allusion to which, perhaps, it is, 
that the heraldic arms of the City of 
Glasgow comprise a salmon with a ring in 
its nose, and literally “up a tree.” Like 
instances may be cited in other lands; up 
to 1798, salmon were largely caught in the 
Connecticut river, but none were seen 
there again until about 1875, when they 
began to reappear as the direct result of 
planting a large number of eggs in the 
stream some three years previously. ‘No 
salmon,” says Walton, “are of such excellent 
taste as those of the Thames ;” and in the 
early years of the present century—when a 
single net-maker in Fenchurch Street is 
said to have been paid eight hundred 
pounds a year for nets to be used in the 





river—it was nothing unusual for twenty 
salmon to be taken at a single haul in 
Chelsea Reach. From 1794 to 1814, salmon 
were commonly taken at Boulter’s lock 
near Taplow ; and as recently as 1820, a 
boy in a ferryboat at Laleham was in the 
habit of catching seventy or eighty a day, 
with a rod and line hanging over his boat 
while plying to and fro across the stream. 
But though large numbers of salmon babies, 
from the glass nursery at South Kensington, 
have been turned into the river at Staines, 
Windsor, and elsewhere, only one or two 
fish have been taken in recent years. 

For ages the picturesque practice of 
“burning the water” was carried on in 
the United Kingdom, and the spearing of 
gravid fish on the spawning beds was an 
old, and, especially on the Tweed, highly 
popular sport. Amid the glare of pine 
torches reflected from cliff, wood, and 
water, and the accompaniment of yells and 
laughter provoked by sundry duckings, 
the scene was, without doubt, sufficiently 
exciting. Who but remembers the de- 
scription in “ Guy Mannering : ” 

*Tis blithe along the midnight tide 
With stalwart arm the boat to guide 
On high the dazzling blaze to rear, 

And heedful plunge the forked spear. 
Rock, wood, and scaur emerging bright, 
Fling on the stream their ruddy light, 


And from the bank our band appears, 
Like genii armed with fiery spears ; 


but the sport was shamefully wasteful and 
destructive, and was declared illegal in 
1857 ; not, however, until it had been 
abolished in Canada and even in the waters 
of Labrador. 

But it is time to say something con- 
cerning the habits and life-history of the 
fish itself, of which honest, but, as regards 
salmon, utterly ignorant Izaak Walton 
remarks, that, “like some persons of 
honour and riches, which have both their 
summer and winter houses, he uses the 
fresh water for summer and the salt water 
for winter.” 

It is usually said that he is a sea fish ; 
but other migratory fishes, as the shad 
and lamprey, who live in the sea and 
resort to fresh water to breed, ascend the 
rivers, breed at once and return. Not so 
the salmon ; and the problem still awaits 
solution : where is his home ? 

Much additional confusion has been im- 
ported into the natural history of thesalmon, 
owing to the number of names by which 
the fish is known during various stages of 
his existence in different localities, pre- 
eminent among them being “parr,” 
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“smolt,” and “ grilse,” indicative of suc- 
cessive eras of developement, culminating 
in the salmon. Even two hundred years 
ago this confusion of names was matter 
of observation and complaint. Captain 
Franck, speaking of the various names 
given in England to the brood of salmon 
says: “In the S. they call him ‘samlet ;’ 
but if you step to the W. he is better 
known as ‘skegger ;’ in the E. they avow 
him ‘ peak ;’ to the N. ‘ brood’ and ‘lock- 
sper ;’ so from thence to a ‘tewn,’ then to 
a salmon.” 

“These and others,” says Walton, not 
throwing much additional light upon the 
subject, “may be fish of another kind, 
differing as we know a herring and a 
pilcher do.” 

It was an early opinion, supported by 
the authority of Rondeletius, that the 
spawn of the salmon was shed and hatched 
in the sea; but it has long been known 
that the fish can only repeat the story of 
its birth, by ascending from the salt water 
to fresh, when the female scoops out a nest, 
or redd, as it is called, with her tail, and 
buries the eggs after they have been fer- 
tilised by her male companion, who em- 
ploys such spare time as he may have in 
rushing open-mouthed upon every other 
male who comes in sight. 

Each fish has eight hundred or nine 
hundred ova per pound weight, so that a 
single twenty-pound salmon may yield as 
many as eighteen thousand eggs—the seed 
sown to produce the salmon harvest of 
the Severn alone varies from ten millions 
to twenty-five millions a year—the spawn- 
ing season continues from about the end 
of October to the close of January, and the 
eggs are hatched out in periods varying 
from ninety to one hundred and thirty 
days, depending on temperature. 

The tiny water babies make their debut 
resembling slips of pink gum, each 
with a little round head and a yellow- 
ish bead, about the size of a lemon pip, 
attached beneath. For six weeks or s0, 
the newly hatched fish, or “alevin,” 
remains a helpless infant, breathing the 
air in the water like an adult fish, but 
subsisting on the oily contents of its 
forage bag, and, when this is absorbed, the 
fish becomes perfectly developed and is 
about an inch and a half in length. 

But Fortune has already smiled upon 
him, if he have escaped the slaughter of 
the innocents ; the larvz of insects, floods, 
droughts, and severe frosts alike destroy 
the ova, greedy trout eagerly scramble for 





them—five hundred fish eggs have been 
taken from the maw of one trout—even 
salmon themselves are not above suspicions 
of cannibalism in making a meal on their 
own, or it may be their neighbour's eggs, 
and we used formerly to see salmon ova, 
preserved in salt, sold in fishing-tackle 
shops as bait. And in the case of the 
young parr, also, the theory of the 
survival of the fittest becomes rather the 
survival of the luckiest; ducks, swans, 
and rats are ever lying in wait to devour 
him, to say nothing of fish themselves, 
few of which do not, at one time or other, 
make the young salmon their prey. Nor 
can the fowls of the air be held guiltless ; 
the kingfisher has been seen to take six 
young fish out of a pool within an hour ; 
knavish crows, with keen, rapacious eyes, 
for ever haunt the weirs; and there is the 
‘lone hern,” too, of which the Laureate 
sang, who as he 
Forgets his melancholy 

Lets down his other leg, and stretching, dreams 

Of goodly supper in the distant pool. 
And in addition to, and quite as active as 
these natural enemies of the salmon, there 
is man, and especially man the poacher. 
Thus as with Virgil’s bees, so also with 
the youthful parr not yet transcoloured 
into smolts : 

Tum varie illudent species, atque ora ferarum. 


When about a couple of years old, for it 
is uncertain whether the samlet migrates 
at the beginning of his second or third 
year, the young fish is seized with a 
yearning to make his first visit to the sea. 
He assumes a new tourist suit for the 
occasion, without which, indeed, the salt 
water would prove fatal to him, The 
dark transverse bands on his sides yield 
to a bright covering of shimmering scales, 
arrayed in which—true knights in silver 
armour—the smolts, about eight inches in 
length, set forth to view the world of 
waters, as the old couplet has it : 

The first flood in May 
Takes the smolts away.! 

Ono their way down stream the young 
salmon, “saved to-day, to-morrow to be 
slain,’ encounter many foes; and if they 
are successful in eluding their assailants, 
perhaps some five per cent. of the hatched 
out ova live to reach the sea. And here 
our knowledge somewhat abruptly ends ; 
how long they stay, what they do, and 
when they return, we cannot say ; but it is 
at any rate reasonable to suppose that if in 
fresh water their enemies live and are 


mighty, in the sea their name will be 
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legion; and a calculation has been made 
according to which, only one salmon’s egg 
in a thousand deposited by the parent 
ever becomes a fish fit for human food. 
From the time, then, that the smolt passes 
to the sea, nothing is really known about 
him. He remains in the sea ‘‘a certain 
time,” and it is usually believed that the 
smolts who go down one spring, return as 
gtilse of eight or ten pounds weight in 
the summer of the following year ; and the 
theory has been popular that salmon, like 
swallows, returned to their former quarters, 
a belief which Frank Buckland fervently 
hoped was true, “as most salmon were 
being bred in his kitchen.” 

The question has been often asked what 
leads the grilse to seek the river at the 
time they do? The reply which first 
suggests itself is to spawn, but as they are 
not in a condition to do so for probably 
another three months, other solutions have 
been offered, as for instance, that they 
resort to fresh water to get rid of the sea 
lice, or to escape the persecutions of such 
mighty Nimrods of the deep as seals, 
porpoises, or dog-fish; failing which 


reasons, we can only fall back upon in- 
stinct in explanation of this primary 


characteristic of the king of British rivers. 
At any rate, in early spring, and through 
the summer and autumn months, they 
come from the sea, swimming, leaping, 
and struggling up the rivers, bright-coated 
and silvery; and in winter spawning time 
comes on. Meantime, the parent fish 
having performed their reproductive func- 
tions, pass down again in spring to the sea 
as kelts, the silver sadly tarnished, the 
jaws elongated, the tip of the lower one 
armed with a long cartilaginous hook 
analogous to a deer’s horn, which disap- 
pears when the salmon is not breeding, 
fins and tail torn and lacerated—the very 
impersonation of misery and starvation ; 
for in fresh water the salmon eats little or 
nothing, subsisting on the store of fat 
which its diet of fish fry, crustaceans, etc , 
has enabled it to acquire while in the sea. 
Thus, it not unfrequently happens that 
large numbers of emaciated and exhausted 
kelts perish miserably while still in the 
rivers, a prey to starvation and disease. 
So great, indeed, is the number of spawned 
fish who die, and corrupt the long and 
swiftly - flowing streams on the Pacific 
slope of America, that a belief has there 
arisen that salmon invariably die spawn- 
ing. 

With regard to questions such as the 





longevity of salmon, the size to which it 
may attain, and the number of visits it 
makes to the sea, our information must be 
confessed to be somewhat meagre. Bacon 
limits his age to ten years; Willoughby 
says that he requires six years to reach his 
prime ; while others again are equally con- 
fident that he attains his full size in half 
that period. Buckland mentions the 
capture of a marked salmon, which was 
seven or eight pounds when marked, and 
having been loose seven years, was found 
to have grown to twenty-six pounds, which 
does not show a very rapid growth in 
mature fish, It may be assumed, however, 
of a forty-pound salmon, that he is an 
eight year old fish, and probably more. 
As a rule, the larger the river, the larger 
the salmon it produces ; fish over twenty 
pounds being quite common on the Severn, 
while on the Usk anything over thirty 
pounds is exceptional. The biggest fish re- 
corded as having been taken in the Severn, 
was a sixty-four-pound in 1873, described 
to the chairman of the fishery board by an 
eye-witness as being, ‘as thick round the 
waist as our farm girl.” There are many 
well-authenticated cases of salmon caught in 
the Tweed exceeding seventy pounds weight 
but the largest specimen known to have 
been captured in British waters, was one of 
eighty-three pounds, taken in a net in the 
year 1821, though salmon of as much as 
one hundred pounds weight are said to 
have been caught in California. Frank 
Buckland observes that on one day in the 
month of August, 1879, there were in 
London six salmon whose aggregate weight 
exceeded three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. 

To more common evils hindering the 
growth of salmon, must be added the out- 
break of “ Saprolegnia ferox,” a cutaneous 
disease resembling ringworm, which, since 
it was first noticed in the Esk some 
ten or eleven years ago, has unquestion- 
ably slain thousands of fish. The disease, 
which is by no means confined to this 
country, having been observed also in 
Siberia and British Columbia, appears in 
its early stages as a slight ulceration of the 
surface skin. By-and-bye, however, the 
spots become more numerous, and sink 
deeper and deeper into the flesh until the 
hapless salmon is literally devoured alive 
by the fungoid growth, which gradually 
extends over the entire surface of the 
body. The disease, which is caused by a 
very curious fungus, found in fresh water 
only, has, in all probability, always existed 
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sporadically ; but under certain conditions, 
of which we are imperfectly informed, it 
suddenly assumes an epidemic character. 
As many as fourteen thousand fine fish 
have been destroyed by ‘‘saprolegnia” in 
the waters of the classic Tweed in the 
course of a single season ; and as many as 
six hundred diseased fish were, in 1882, 
removed from a small river like the Lune. 

The present state of the British salmon 
fishing presents a very marked improve- 
ment upon the condition of things which 
prevailed some quarter of a century ago. 
The Royal Commission, in 1860, found the 
English fisheries in as low a state as was 
compatible with bare existence. In 1863 
the annual produce of the salmon rivers 
in England and Wales was estimated to 
be worth about eighteen thousand pounds, 
which increased, after seven years’ protec- 
tion, to thirty thousand pounds in 1868; 
to one hundred thousand pounds in 1877 ; 
and to as much as one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in 1883. 

The fisheries of Ireland and Scotland— 
though never so decayed as those of 
England and Wales—have also revived, 
so that the gross value of the salmon 
fisheries of the United Kingdom cannot 
now be assumed to be much less than three 
quarters of a million sterling. The total 
capital invested probably exceeds sixty 
thousand pounds, while employment and 
recreation is afforded to some twenty 
thousand net fishermen and ten thousand 
anglers yearly. 

The happy invention, by Mr. Smith of 
Deanston, in Scotland, about the year 
1827, of the salmon stair, or fish pass, 
whereby the surplus water flowing over 
is made available for enabling the fish to 
surmount the same, formed a new epoch 
in the history of salmon fisheries in this 
country. The arrangement practically con- 
sists of a sloping trough with frequent 
bars across, moderating the flow of water, 
and forming a series of small pools, from 
one to another of which the salmon can 
swim or leap, and so pass a weir. 

What a salmon ladder can do has been 
strikingly illustrated in the case of the 
Ballisodare river, County Sligo, in which, 
prior to 1856, no salmon whatever existed. 
The lower falls are nineteen feet six inches 
higb, and, to render them passable, a 
ladder of rough hewn stone was constructed 
two hundred and forty-eight feet long, in- 
clined at a slope of one in thirteen, ten 
feet in width, with the chambers twelve 
feet across, giving ample room for the 





salmon to rest in comparatively quiet 
water. The entire cost of the passes, for 
upper and lower falls, was about one thou- 
sand pounds, and their construction has 
practically created a fishery which is worth 
three thousand pounds a year. 

If he be regarded as a national bene- 
factor who makes two blades to grow in 
place of one, what shall be said of a man 
who makes fish swim where they never 
swam before? It must be borne in mind, 
moreover, that salmon cost nothing for 
their keep, make bare no pasture, consume 
no corn, and displace nothing, but are 
literally ‘‘ bits of silver pulled out of the 
water.” 

To see a salmon river in the fulness 
of its abundance we must cross the Atlantic 
and visit the waters of the Columbia, 
Fraser, Sacramento, and other streams, 
which actually swarm with hundreds of 
thousands of salmon, So crowded are the 
caiions of the Fraser that canoe navigation 
is occasionally impeded, and in 1876 it 
was estimated that the “canneries” at the 
mouth of the Columbia river sent away 
forty million pounds of salmon, to say 
nothing of the amounts wasted and 
captured by Indians, Mr. Livingston 
Stone thus describes the first assault of the 
salmon on a dam erected on a branch of 
the Sacramento river, in order to facilitate 
large captures of fish for the purpose of 
collecting their eggs for artificial breeding. 
‘The sight was one never to be forgotten. 
For several rods below the bridge, the 
salmon formed one black writhing mass of 
life. Piled together in solid columns they 
charged against the bridge and dam, which 
trembled and shook beneath their blows. 
Finding the fence impassable, despite their 
super-piscine efforts, many tried to jump 
the bridge, which some succeeded in doing, 
sometimes striking the men on the bridge 
and actually jumping between their feet. 
For an hour-and-a-half, the fierce assault 
continued, when at length exhausted and 
discouraged by repeated failure, the wearied 
fish pilgrims fell back into a deep hole just 
below the rapids.” Such is the state of 
things in the rivers on the Pacific slope to- 
day, and such may it have been also in our 
own country, 


When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 


ere yet the boasted “ resources of civilisa- 
tion” had been pitted against the powers 
of Nature. 

The opinion seems rather to be gaining 
ground that as it is to artificial causes that 
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the deterioration of our salmon fisheries is 
due, so it is to artificial modes of culture 
that we should have recourse for the 
purpose of reviving them. The discovery 
of the art of fecundating the ova of fish 
must apparently be accredited to Stephen 
Jacobi of Hohenhausen, Westphalia, who, 
as early as 1748, carried on experiments in 
breeding salmon, and in 1771, received a 
life pension from our George the Third. 
The French, indeed, claim the discovery 
fora monk named Pinchon, in the fifteenth 
century, and assert that the result of his in- 
vestigations remained practically unknown 
until 1840, when two fishermen of the 
Vosges succeeded, after patient and pro- 
tracted watching, in anew wresting from 
Nature her secrets. 

Fish culture was inaugurated in Great 
Britain, in 1837, by Mr. John Shaw, 
gamekeeper to the Duke of Buccleugh, 
and an extensive salmon-rearing establish- 
ment was erected at Stormontfield, on 
the Tay, in 1853; while in Galway, the 
Messrs. Ashworth have, by similar means, 
stocked large lakes and rivers which the 
fish had been previously prevented from 
reaching in their ascent from the sea. 
At Haningue, in Alsace Lorraine, a very 
extensive establishment has also existed 
for many years, from which hundreds of 
thousands of fish were annually distributed 
to stock the French rivers and lakes, a 
|| work still continued by the German govern- 
:} ment, into whose possession the establish- 
; ment has fallen. 

Briefly described, the artificial rearing 
of salmon consists in the following opera- 
tions : The ova being collected either from 
the natural spawning beds, or preferably, 
by carefully manipulating the fish—“ strip- 
ping,” as it is technically called—a box 
nearly filled with fine gravel (boiled in 
order to destroy any creatures which might 
come to life and prey upon the ova), serves 
as an artificial nest; and running water at 
a temperature of about 45° Fahrenheit, con- 
stantly trickling from a cistern placed 
above the box, serves as an artificial 
mother. <A series of these boxes are placed 
like steps, one below the other; the tiny 
stream of water falling gently from one to 
another, and the boxes should be constantly 
examined in order that the dead eggs, 
which turn white, may be removed before 
they contaminate their neighbours. In 
about thirty-five days, two black specks 
appear in the ova which develope into eyes, 
and in this stage the eggs can be removed, 
being packed in wet moss with ice as 





required. This system is so far an im- 
provement upon Nature, that under it 
more than ninety per cent. of ova reach 
the fry stage ; but it is obvious, that un 
less the fry can be reared, hatching by the 
million is but lost labour. In the countries 
on the other side of the Atlantic, a great 
deal has been done towards making a 
practical use of this branch of pisciculture, 
and it is reported that the placing of some 
millions of young fry in the waters of the 
Sacramento has been followed by such a 
large increase in the take of adult fish 
that, “with the aid of artificial breeding, 
sea-lions, canneries, and fishermen com- 
bined are compelled to own themselves 
beaten.” 

But the greatest triumph of pisciculture 
is the transfer of “salmo salar,” through the 
heat of the tropics, from the North to the 
South hemisphere and its acclimatisation 
there, a feat which could never have been 
accomplished but for the discovery that 
the eggs of the fish could be taken and 
fertilised by artificial manipulation, and 
that theirdevelopement could be sufficiently 
retarded by means of ice to enable them 
to be carried in safety half round the 
world. The first successful attempt to 
introduce the salmon into Australia was 
made in the year 1864, when one hundred 
thousand ova were shipped, packed in 
moss and charcoal in wooden boxes placed 
below the ice in the ice-house. The 
vessel sailed January the twenty-first, 
1864, and the voyage occupied seventy- 
seven days. Towards the close of the 
year 1865, the five hundred fish survivors 


of this venture were liberated and allowed 


to find their way into the river Plenty, 
being the first salmon ever introduced 
into Australian waters. It seems probable, 
however, that the Californian species are 
capable of withstanding a much higher 
temperature than the English salmon, and 
would therefore be more likely to suit the 
Australian climate, and it has even been 
suggested that the Californian salmon 
might be advantageously introduced into 
the rivers debouching into the Medi- 
terranean, 

The saying that there are as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it is apt 
to be somewhat misleading, otherwise, 
how came it to pass that oysters have 
risen to so high a price, that Dublin Bay 
haddock are now rarely to be met with, 
and that soles have become one of the 
dearest instead of the cheapest of fish? 
Should other rivers, now fairly productive, 
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go the way of the Clyde and Mersey, 
and by reason of pollution, land drainage, 
and other causes, refuse any longer to 
bring forth for us ‘the red venison of ths 
waters,” how striking an illustration of 
man’s destructive power and of Nature’s 
reproductive force would be presented, 
should the day ever arrive when salmon, 
shipped beneath the Southern Cross, takes 
its place beside the succulent saddle of 
the Antipodes, and smokes upon the 
Englishman’s dinner-table ! 





THE WORTH OF A PRESENTIMENT. 


A COMPLETE STORY, 


SoME one was playing soft grave music | 


in the silence of the great vaulted chamber 


-—a chamber with deep wide windows, | 


looking on to the Rospiglioni Gardens of 
Rome. 

A beautiful chamber, the studio of a 
woman artist, whose name was well-known 
to the world of art. It was lighted by 
shaded lamps, and out of shadowy corners 
gleamed rich artistic draperies, and stands 
of palms and flowers, and odd quaint 
cabinets laden with china, and bronze, 
and bric-a-brac, 

A group of people were seated near the 
open fireplace ; there was a fragrance of 
tea and delicate comestibles, and now and 
then the chink of cups and spoons, and soft 
hum of voices. It was the day on which 
Madame Moncreiffe received ; the one day 
in the week on which her friends and 
admirers were privileged to intrude on her 
solitude, for, as a rule, she lived a very 
solitary life, and never had been known to 
accept any of the invitations showered 
upon her by the English and foreign 
society who wintered at Rome. 

She sat now on a low chair by the fire. 


A woman no longer young, and with a| 


face whose pale and chiselled beauty was 
marred by an expression of intense sad- 
ness—the face of a woman for whom life 


had held tragedy of no common kind. Her | 


eyes were gazing dreamily into the clear, 
bright flames; her hand, hanging loosely 
by her side, was clasped in that of a young 
and very lovely girl, who was kneeling on 
the soft rug at her feet. 

Music has many advantages. In society 
it readily lends itself to use as well as 
entertainment—it is an incentive to con- 
fidence and conversation. The voices 
rose and fell in rhythmical cadence, sub- 


| dued in deference to an occasional chord ; 
| but not in any way oppressed by the ne- 
|cessity of listening. The woman in the 
| chair was silent; but her companion, as if 
emboldened by the murmurs around, 
nestled closer and whispered an entreaty. 

“T have come to-day,” she said, “ just 
to plead my cause once more. Do say you 
will come. It will be the one thing neces- 
sary to complete my happiness. Surely 
you won’t refuse that.” 

The woman started, as if aroused from 
some deep train of thought. Her eyes 
turned to the young, eager face, and some- 
thing tender and compassionate came into 
their gaze, 

“Dear Estelle,” she said, “I love you 
| too well to refuse any request that might 
_tend to your happiness. I would do more 
for you than for any one I know here in 
Rome, but I cannot be present at your 
bridal to-morrow. Do not ask it, for I 
hate to refuse you anything.” 

‘Bat I do ask it, dear Madame Mon- 
creiffe,” pleaded the spoilt beauty, the 
belle and heiress of the winter city. 
“You know I always get what I want, 
and I want you—to-morrow.” 

“* My dear,” said the artist, sadly, “if I 
could break my rule for any one, I would 
do it for you. But I cannot. Nothing 
could induce me to attend a marriage cere- 
mony—even yours.” 

“You always say that, I know. Bat 
why? Is there anything you fear? Or 
is it that such a ceremony recalls 4 

“Yes,” the woman interrupted. “It 
recalls—it awakens—it is full of pain and 
horror to me. Estelle, I should be only a 
shadow to the sunshine of your bridal. Do 
not press the matter farther.” 

The girl was silent. She knelt there in 
the firelight—a picture of bright and beau- 
tiful youtb, to whom the future only 
showed itself in the golden light of hope. 
Softly the music rose and fell. It had 
| changed now to a plaintive minor melody. 
| The woman shivered as the mournful notes 
echoed through the vast chamber. 

“It was just such a scene as this,” she 

| said, suddenly—* the eve of another wed- 
Ob, 

that, why 








‘ding day; and the music 


Heavens! why does he play 
' does he play that +” 
| “Shall I stop him?” cried the girl, 
| terrified by the agony of the face bent 
suddenly low in the light of the leaping 
flames. 

She half rose to her feet, but a gesture 
from that slender, trembling hand stayed 
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her impulse, and she resumed her former 
attitude. 

“Did I frighten you, Estelle? I am 
weaker than I thought. No, don't 
move, child; stay there, and while the 
music lasts I will try to speak, to tell 
you the reason of a refusal that seems so 
ungracious a thing. It is no caprice, 
Estelle, for I love you as if you were 
my own child, and I have prayed for your 
happiness ever since I knew that Prince 
Giovoli had won your heart. You wish to 
know why I cannot be a guest at your 
wedding ? Shall I tell you my story, 
Estelle, or will it frighten you? We live 
in an age of realism—of incredulity. No 
one believes now in dreams, or signs, or 
presentiments, and yet I know the truth 
of each and all of these so well, that I am 
an old woman before my time, and I shall 
carry a broken heart with me to my grave 
for sake of one.” 

The girl trembled and drew closer. ‘I 
always knew,” she said, “that you had 
suffered ; that some great trouble——” 

** You shall hear it if you will,” said the 
woman in a strange, dull voice. She bent 
her head, The girl’s blue eyes noted 
wonderingly the mingled grey and gold of 
the soft thick hair, the haggard lines about 
the beautiful pale lips. 

“It is years ago,” she said, quietly, “and 
such a girl as you are now, welcomed, 
even as you welcome, the eve of her bridal 
day. Not a cloud, not a shadow, not a 
foreboding ! With the memory of her 
lover’s kiss, she fell asleep that night ; but 
in that sleep there shaped itself a dream— 
a dream strange—terrible—ominous. She 
saw herself standing in an old churchyard 
—a dreary, half-ruined place, melancholy 
with cypress and yew, and old forgotten 
graves, moss-grown and neglected. As 
she stood, something impelled her to look 
more closely at the headstone of one by 
which she stood. On ita name was graven 
and a date. The name was her lover’s 
name; the date—-not three weeks after 
her destined weddivg-day, Cold and 
trembling she awoke, and tried to banish 
the memory of that dreadful place. In 
vain. It haunted her throughout that 
happy marriage-day. It turned her cold 
and faint, even amidst her bridegroom’s 
passionate murmurs. He, keen-sighted, 
with a husband’s new-born rights, de- 
manded to know the cause of her pallor 
and her terrified looks. In despair, she 
told him, only naming herself as the 
subject of this hateful presentiment. He 





laughed at her fears, and ere a week had 
passed she had almost forgotten them amidst 
the joys and the tenderness showered upon 
her life. They wandered from place to place 
in sunny Italy ; in the loveliest nooks, and 
in the loveliest season of the year. They 
took no count of time. Strong in health, 
rich in love, and beauty, and worldly goods, 
life was like a happy dream that lulled 
them to deepest rest. One day they had 
halted at a little out-of-the-way village 
among the mountains. It was close on 
sunset, and they wandered off, as their 
habit often was, to explore the neighbour- 
hood, or sketch some of its picturesque 
nooks. Suddenly the girl’s heart seemed 
to stand still—a cold and deadly horror 
chained her senses. Without heed—with- 
out even remarking where their footsteps 
tended, they stood in an old half-ruined 
graveyard — the scene of her dream. 
Shuddering and pale she strove to draw 
her husband away. Her pallor and alarm 
roused his suspicions. He glanced around 
and he, too, remembered the dream. 
There was no mistaking the spot. Her 
description had been accurate in every 
detail. However, he made light of her 
fears; he strove to reassure her. They 
left the spot and returned to the inn. 
Only then did he remember the date of 


‘the day. It was exactly three weeks since 


their marriage.” 

The voice of the speaker faltered. The 
girl, pale and awe-struck, looked up at the 
sad eyes and trembling lips. Soft and 
weird the music rose and fell across the 
ripple of light words, the chime of distant 
laughter. 

“Ob,” cried the girl, suddenly. ‘It is 
of yourself you speak. This—this is your 
reason.” 

“ Yes,” said the woman, slowly. ‘“ This 
is my reason. That night, my husband 
was attacked by cholera. Two hours after- 
wards—he died.” 

There were tears in the young, bright 
eyes—eyes to which sorrow was as yet un- 
known. 

“My poor friend,” she cried, softly. 
“ Ob, my poor friend. It is terrible.” 

* Wait,” said the woman, harshly. ‘ You 
have not heard all. Learn how more than 
cruel fate can be to those who defy it. 
You know how great the dread is of that 
terrible scourge. How quickly the pageant 
of death is played out to its final issue. 
Before I had even realised my lose, before 
my stricken heart had recovered from its 
first stroke of agony, I heard that my 
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darling had been taken from me—buried | 
—buried, Estelle, in that very churchyard | 
my dream had shown to me. Then a 
great stupor and horror fell over me. I 
was like one dazed and stunned. I felt 
nothing—realised nothing but my own 
great loss. I prayed only that death 
might seiz3 me, and bring me to his side 
in spirit, since life had so cruelly divorced 
us. It was my first grief. No doubt I 
was impious—mad. They said I was— 
the priest, whose empty words and hollow 
services brought no peace to my wrecked 
soul, the soft-voiced sisterhood who 
came as nurses and friends to my side in 
those dark hours. Mad! Well, if so, I 
had to suffer yet more terribly for my 
rebellion. My story is not yet ended, 
Estelle. It may have been many days or 
few, I do not know. I had no count of 
time, when once again the force and reality 
of a dream held my senses in thrall. I 
saw my darling imprisoned as it were by 
some obstacle, calling me, entteating me, be- 
seeching for some aid that I could give, and 
dared not. Trembling and sick I awoke. 
Then—oh! how can I speak of it; how 
describe that hateful unresting certainty 
which gradually took possession of me ; 
which night and day haunted me with a 
persistence that would not be gainsaid, 
Weak woman as I was—a stranger in a 
strange place—I yet, by power of woman’s 
wits and woman’s persistence, gained my 
end. I had the grave in that dismal 
churchyard opened. I stood, & woman 
alone and helpless, amidst a shuddering, 
superstitious crowd, while the cruel earth 
gave back its dead. Its dead, said I ? 
Ab, dear Heaven! it was no dead they 
had imprisoned there ; no dead whose 
helplessness the ghastly tomb had mocked. 
They had buried him alive, Estelle— 
alive! He had turned in that fearful 
coffin; his eyes were gazing at me, wide 
open, reproachful, despairing 

The girl shuddered. A low cry broke 
from her pale lips. 

“Don’t tell me any more,” she 
whispered. ‘ Ob, it is horrible—horrible.” 

‘‘T have had to live out my life remem- 
bering it,” came the despairing answer ; 
“live to think he had called, prayed, en- 
treated for me in that awful place. I who 
loved him so, and only knew—too late—I 





might have saved him !” 


Softly, hurriedly, the closing harmonies | 


of the tragic music closed in that tragic 
tale, 


Voices and laughter rang out once more 
from scattered groups. One or two ap- 
proached the figures by the fire. A man, 
young, tall, of courtly bearing and hand- 
some face, bent down to the kneeling 
girl. 

‘Have you persuaded Madame, Estelle 
mia?” he asked gently. 

She rose. There was a shadow on the 
brightness and beauty of her face. 

“No,” she said, “‘her reasons are too 
good. Do not trouble her, Paolo. I am 
content.” 

The woman looked up at the two young 
happy faces. 

‘* Some day,” she said sadly, ‘‘ some day, 
Prince, you will know my presence is a 
thing of ill omen. I can be no one’s 
wedding guest since I have learnt—the 
worth of a presentiment.” 





HEATHER. 


How calm it is, and how unchanged ! 
The moor our footsteps freely ranged 
In childhood long ago ; 
The bracken glows from green to red, 
And like a royal carpet spread 
The heather is a-blow. 


The purple heather—every bell 
Ts eloquent to me—how well 
She loved the wild sweet sprays ! 
How oft we plucked it side by side 
On mountain top and moorland wide, 
On calm September days! 


The hardy blossom seemed like her, 

Courageous, fearless, all a-stir 
With nature’s honest life ; 

She chose it for her maiden flower, 

It decked her bosom in the hour 
Our girl became a wife. 


She held a cluster in her hand 
When parting from her native land, 
From kindred close and dear ; 
And to her unknown, foreign home, 
Across the wild Pacific foam, 
We sent it year by year. 


A few short seasons, only four, 

And lo! the heather blooms once more, 
But not, dear soul, for her ; 

Ah, love! in God’s far land what bloom, 

What waves of deathless sweet perfume 
About thy footsteps stir? 


What hast thou found across that sea, 
Whose flood we might not breast with thee ? 
What gift to make amends 
For love ot husband and of child, 
That aches for thee with anguish wild, 
For kindred, home, and friends ? 


I know, my sister, I who wait, 
So fain to gain the golden gate, 

I know what thou hast found— 
Deep peace that like a river flows, 
Glad end of toil, full, fair repose, 

And knowledge without bound. 
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Ah ! not for thee upon the spray 
Of purple heath I drop to-day 
These wild and wasted tears ; 
But for the lonely path that I 
Must travel onward till I die, 
Be short or long the years. 


Yet, lo! a tide of comfort creeps 

About my heart—God’s promise keeps 
Our day of meeting sure. 

Dear saint ! I kiss thy heather sprays, 

I know to everlasting days 

God’s yea and nay endure ! 


A CHAT ABOUT OXFORD. 


Ir is sad to have one’s old beliefs up- 
rooted. With me it used to be an article 
of faith that King Alfred founded my old 
University. We did not insist on his having 
founded University College—we, who did 
not belong to that particular college. We 
smiled at the confiding simplicity which led 
that College to bring inits foundation by that 
good and wise King as evidence in a law- 
suit, But that Alfred did found something 
at Oxford, if only a School of Music (the 
term in medizval days meant much more 
than it does now), we believed as firmly as 
we did that John Scotus Erigena, ie., “the 
Irish-born Scot,” who lies behind the high 
altar of the Minorites’ church at Cologne, 
taught logic in Merton College, his class- 
room still forming part of the old library. 

Well, Alfred has to be given up. 
*Jobn, the old Saxon,” his music pro- 
fessor, taught, it appears, not at Oxford 
but at Glastonbury. Asser, the King’s con- 
temporary biographer, though he saysplenty 
about Alfred’s zeal for education, never men- 
tions Oxford. The oft-quoted passage in 
his work is a sixteenth-century forgery, 
put in (like the lines in Homer about 
Athens) when the place it speaks of had 
grown to fame. In fact the Alfred story 
is as much a myth as what our septua- 
genarian scout, “old Harry,” used to tell 
about the Giant Grim (the same who, in 
several parts of England, made Grimes’s, 
or Graham’s dykes), and how the hill of 
“ Shotover” was so named from his arrow 
which, fired from Marston, went all the 
way across to Wheatley. 

I am sorry; but I am glad the sceptics 
admit that Oxford, a little later, became 
a famous place. Holding the ford be- 
tween the north-west and south, it would 
naturally rise into importance in days when 
Winchester was one of our great capitals. 
It had several great monasteries, of one of 
which—Saint Fritheswide’s—the story is 
told in the modern-antique glass of Chris’ 





Church Cathedral. It had a castle ona 
huge artifical mound, with a collegiate 
church within its wall. And, as monasteries 
and collegiate churches always meant 
schools, so no doubt the “ claustral” 
schools of the Oxford monasteries early 
drew a number of poor scholars. 

Of the first beginnings of the lay schools 
we have no certain information; but, by 
the year 1109, they had outnumbered the 
others, filling the street now known as the 
Turl, but in old time as School Street, 
which runs up north from the west end of 
Saint Mary’s Church, and in which stand 
Lincoln, Exeter, and Jesus Colleges. This 
twelfth century was marked by a grand in- 
tellectual movement. The Crusades gave 
Western Europe something besides the 
gold bezants with which a good many 
Crusaders were eager to replenish their 
purses. Aristotle, hitherto almost un- 
known except at Cordova in his Arabic 
dress, got a strange mastery over men’s 
minds. Abelard, Peter Lombard, and 
others, carried far beyond their former 
limits the subtleties of the “ schoolmer.” 
Then Roman or Civil Law began to be 
studied ; Irnerius lectured on it at Bologna ; 
and Oxford was already, in 1149, an 
educational centre of sufficient importance 
for Vacarius, a Professor of Bologna, to 
lecture there, under Archbishop Theobald’s 
patronage. This, in Stephen’s reign, is the 
first solid fact about Oxford ; but it amply 
proves that Oxford was then a “ Studium 
generale”—open, that is, to all comers. The 
word “ University” then, and long after, 
meant a Guild or Corporation. Henry 
the First (Beauclerc), who is said “to have 
pleased himself much with the conversa- 
tion of clerks,” may, or may not have been 


educated at Oxford. At any rate, he lived / 


much there, and built on the north of the 
city the palace of Beaumont, of which 
Beaumont Street still preservesthe memory. 
Stephen held councils at Oxford ; Empress 
Maud, every one remembers, was besieged 
in Oxford Castle. Henry the Second 
lived much in Beaumont (he had private 
reasons for liking the neighbourhood) ; she 
whom the monkish verse calls, “ Rosa 
mundi non rosa munda,” was buried hard 
by, at Godstowe ; andin Beaumont his son 
Richard was born. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century, 
Giraldus Cambrensis—Gerald Du Barri, 
the Norman-Welshman—whom Henry had 
sent to Ireland to find out what the people 
were like, read publicly in Oxford, “ be- 
cause there the most learned and famous 
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of the English clergy were to be found,” 
the book which he wrote on his return. 
Gerald tells us “he did not wish to hide 
his candle under a bushel,” so he chose the 
place which already had become a Univer- 
sity in all but the name, and, from the 
neighbourhood of the Court, the more 
fashionable of the two. 

In 1229, Oxford made a great start. 
Paris, which had just been formally incor- 
porated as a University, and which was 
the “alma mater” of Oxford—Oxford men 
going over to finish their education, as 
Glasgow men now go to Balliol and Aber- 
deen men to St. John’s, Cambridge—was 
in that year the scene of a great “ town 
and gown row.” A student had been 
killed in a brawl; and, as no redress 
could be got from the city magistrates, 
his fellow students broke up and mi- 
grated; and Henry the Third seized the 
opportunity to attract a good many of 
them to Oxford. 

Not long before a similar “row” had 
nearly ruined Oxford. In 1209, a student 
accidentally killed a girl, whereupon the 
mayor and burgesses rang the bell at 
Carfax, the town cross, and gathering a 
mob broke into the students’ quarters, 
seized three innocent lads and hanged 
them straight away. King John, at 
whose door is laid every mischief that 
happened at that time, is said to have 
abetted them in their lawlessness, Any- 
how the Pope took the other side, and laid 
the city under an interdict, forbidding any 
lectures to goon. The students migrated 
“en masse” to Cambridge, Reading, and 
wherever shelter could bs obtained in a big 
monastery. But before long they came 
back ; for the town gave in, paying the 
Legate’s penalties ; one of which was to 
reduce by half the rent of the scholars’ 
halls, 

The scholars then lived in “halls,” 
owned by townsmen, and disputes about 
the accommodation—it was very wretched 
—the firing, and the price charged, were 
constant. These halls had to be registered, 
and the payment was regulated by the 
University ; but still the ‘poor scholars”— 
answering tothe “unattached” of the present 
day, only relatively far more numerous, 
the “College men” of to-day being repre- 
sented by those who found room in the 
monastic schools—were much oppressed by 
their landlords. They were poor; one of 
the fines laid on the town in 1209, was to 
feast a hundred of them every St. Nicholas 
Day, and also to pay fifty-two shillings 





yearly to the University chest for their 
support. 

There is a tale in Chaucer, not very 
edifying, which shows the sort of life they 
led. A good many, probably, did harvest 
work during ‘‘the Long,” as some students 
at the Scotch Universities, much to their 
credit, do nowadays ; some begged from 
village to village, like Professor Vambéry 
in his young days, or like the Irish “ poor 
scholars,” of whom Carleton and others 
give such touching pictures. Not for them 
were needed those licensed “ fetchers,” who, 
a few generations later, used to be sent to 
the Abbey schools to bring up their 
“men,” twelve being then the usual age 
for matriculation. 

Sleeping two or three in a little room ; 
having no books of their own, and access 
to very few; dependent on what they 
could note or write down from the lips of 
a teacher, whose “class” included pupils 
of all ages and attainments, and whose 
lecture-room was cold, ill-lighted, and desk- 
less, these ‘‘ chamberdekyns” were never- 
theless so important a part of the Uni- 
versity that special helps were provided 
for them, not only by the burgesses, but by 
Eynsham and other Abbeys. For their 
sake, mainly, was formed the University 
chest, the money in which was lent on 
security of books, clothes, or the bond of 
responsible friends to help men through 
their terms, the loan being repaid with 
what they earned during the vacations. 

Before long many of the lodging-houses 
began to get into clerical hands; and then 
endowments were bequeathed to them, and 
they ceased to be private property. Such 
halls were often the nucleus of colleges, 
many of which, both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, are made up of several halls. 

College, of course, is a wide term, not 
necessarily connected with teaching. We 
have ‘‘The College of Surgeons ;” the 
City Corporations are from one point of 
view colleges. The word means a body of 
men living under laws of theirown. Every 
monastery was a ‘College of regulars,” 
ie., men who had a regula or rule stricter 
than that of ordinary priests; and beside 
the monasteries there were “ Colleges of 
seculars,” ie., priests who took their place 
in secular life. Sometimes these were 
canons (in a cathedral town) ; sometimes a 
few priests formed what nowadays is called 
a “clergy house;” and in quite small 
villages you find now and then a “collegiate 
church,” with a long chance}, and, perhaps, 
the stalls remaining in which the “college” 
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used to sit. A typical example is Waltham, 
which, founded by Harold the Second— 
no friend to monks—was a clergy house 
for “ seculars,” 

Well, each of these colleges, big or small, 
had its school (just as each monastery had 
one), if only for teaching plain-song. And 
one of these was founded in 1264, at 
Merton, in Surrey, by Walter of that ilk, 
first Chancellor and then Bishop of Roches- 
ter. Walter was, like Grosteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, a great upholder of the Anglican 
Church against Papal encroachments. He 
therefore wished to form a seminary of 
“secular” priests, so highly trained as to 
be able to hold their own against the 
“regulars”; for of course it was the want 
of education, and generally low standard of 
the parish priests, that gave so much in- 
fluence to monks and friars. So, besides 
his college at Merton, he undertook to 
keep twenty students in a “hall” at 
Oxford, or elsewhere if a more flourishing 
‘studium generale ” should elsewhere grow 
up. These twenty would bring the new- 
est ideas on the Trivium, and Quadrivium, 
and “Science” in general, into the Surrey 
home. But the thing did not work well; 
and after ten years the founder transferred 
the whole—warden, bailiffs, etc., to Oxford ; 
and ‘Merton College” started into life 
with much the same statutes (so skilfully 
were they planned) as those in use at the 
present time. Merton scholars were, by 
statute, forbidden to take vows, i.e. to 
become ‘regulars ” (subject to a rule) ; un- 
like Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
ostentatiously neglected human learning, 
they were bound to master the liberal arts 
and philosophy before taking up theology ; 
and they had chaplains to do for them the 
routine of the endless services, while they 
were at their studies. Such was theearliest 
Oxford College, a very Elysium, humble as 
it was, compared with the rough life, full 
of mingled hardship and riot, and quarrels 
between northern and southern “ Nations,” 
and between gown and town, which was 
the lot of the “ chamberdekyn.” 

In college they were safe from all this 
hubbub and disorder; their statutes en- 
sured regular discipline; their endowments 
gave them comfort and decency ; the ex- 
ample of the elder Fellows, who were all 
bound to reside and to be active in teaching, 
must have told on the juniors. Instead of 
swaggering about in gay raiment, with 
sword by side or bow and arrows in hand, 
the Merton undergraduates walked ‘in 
sad-coloured dress,” and always under 





the wing of one of their own Masters 
of Arts. 

The college hall was a great improve- 
ment on the tavern where the ‘‘ chamber- 
dekyn” had to feed; it was not a refec- 
tory only, but an intellectual arena, with 
disputations of its own, just like those in 
the University “schools,” which at that 
time were carried on in St. Mary’s Church. 

University College, founded by William 
of Durham, and Balliol followed soon after 
Merton. Quaeen’s College too, almost as old, 
is connetted with Scotland. Most of its 
earlier endowments were for North-country 
men, “ their need being greatest, because of 
the grievous way in which their country had 
been so often harried by the Scots.” 

Merton’s statutes formed the model for 
those of all other colleges, both in his own 
University and at Cambridge ; and, though 
the Sorbonne, founded, as a theological 
college, as carly as 1250, gave him many 
hints, there was this great difference, which 
told on the future of the respective Uni- 
versities, that the Sorbonne was confined 
to the one branch, theology, and other 
Paris colleges were for special ‘‘ faculties,” 
while the English colleges were open to 
students in all ‘‘ faculties.” 

And so Oxford grew, though not to the 
portentous size which Anthony 4 Wood, 
quoting Richard of Armagh’s absurd ex- 
aggeration of thirty thousand scholars, 
attributes to it. The real number was 
probably a tenth of this; and these 
were too many for the accommodation. 
Overcrowding constantly brought pesti- 
lence, and drove the members of the Uni- 
versity to seek refuge in the surrounding 
villages. 

Oxford was thronged, because in those 
days men went up to the University not 
to get through the time between school 
and active life, but to work. It was a 
time of feverish speculation. Men mistook 
the mysterious phraseology of the school- 
men for solid knowledge, and thought it 
would lead them to some primary law 
governing the whole realm of mind and 
matter. They dreamed that in this jargon 
could be found the key to whatever could 
be known—the ‘‘Omne ecibile,” that they 
thought to grasp in their treatises ; and, 
just as medieval chemists expected the 
philosopher’s stone to be an arch-solvent, 
reducing every substance to obedience, so 
medizxval reasoners looked on their logic 
as the arch-science which, when rightly 
understood, would make them masters of 
every other. And so in the chilly squalor 
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of bare, unwarmed chambers, by the light 
of narrow, unglazed casements, or the gleam 
of flickering lamps, they pored over dueky 
MSS. hardly decipherable by modern eyes, 
and, while dependent on charity for their 
daily bread, thought they could read the 
laws of Nature and the counsels of 
Providence. 

Oxford, too, then, as in our day, was the 
seed-ground and nursery of newideas. There 
arose Lollardism. Wiclif was—like other 
North-country men—an undergraduate of 
Queen’s ; he became a Fellow of Merton ; 
and afterwards of Balliol. The Archbishop, 
Courtenay, searched all colleges and halls 
for Lollards, who were “ipso facto” ex- 
communicated and incapable of taking a 
degree. Yet in Merton alone, several 
eminent Fellows were Wicliffites ; and Lol- 
lardism added another to the many causes 
of quarrel between North and South.* 

This old-standing feud had, in 1334, led 
to the migration of a part of the Northerners 
to Stamford, in Lincolnshire, where the 
chief street still looks a good deal like the 
Oxford “ High.” 

Northampton was another place where 
a swarm from the hive tried to establish 
itself ; and so dangerous did the competi- 
tion appear, that every Master of Arts had 
to swear that he would recognise no 
University save the two, Oxford and 
Cambridge, and would not lecture at any 
other place, A pact, whereby it was agreed 
that one of the two Proctors should always 
be of the Northern, the other of the 
Southern nation, helped to calm the 
troubles between North and South; but 
the gown and town rows increased in fury, 
till on Saint Scholastica’s Day, 1354, two 
students drinking at the Swyndlestock (i.e. 
Mermaid) tavern, assaulted the landlord 
and were turned out. They collected some 
friends ; the landlord did the same. The 
Mayor rang the bell of Saint Martin 
Carfax; the Chancellor that of Saint Mary’s; 
and there was a general fight. Next 
morning the citizens, with bows and arrows, 
drove the gownsmen out of the whole north 
of the city, and sent to call in succours 
from the villages. 

This the gownsmen felt must be re- 
sisted at all hazards; so, with a desperate 
effort, they seized the northern and eastern 





_ * Lincoln College was founded by Bishop Flem- 
ing, in 1427, as a stronghold against Wicliffism. 
The Bishop had been a Wicliffite ; and afterwards, 
with a turncoat’s bitterness, ordered that, “‘any 
Fellow of his College who might be tainted with 
these heresies, should be cast out of them like a 
diseased sheep.” 





gates. But the villagers, to the number of 
two thousand, made a circuit, and getting 
in at the west, swept the streets with cries 
of, “Slay, slay! Havock and havock!” 
“Gown” was hopelessly beaten ; and next 
day the enemy glutted their vengeance, 
plundering hall after hall, and killing or 
wounding any scholar whom they could 
catch. Nay, the villagers are said to 
have scalped several chaplains in mockery 
of the priestly tonsure. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, in whose vast diocese Oxford 
then was, laid the town under an inter- 
dict; and for three years the burgesses 
remained excommunicated, till at last they 
were allowed to do penance, the agreement 
being that on every Saint Scholastica’s day, 
sixty citizens were to offer on Saint Mary’s 
altar a penny apiece, to be divided among 
poor scholars. A more important result 
of this outbreak was that the King gave to 
the Chancellor sole control over the 
“‘assize” of bread, beer, etc., and the 
assessment of rates, etc., which accounts 
for the power which the University still 
exercises over the City market. It is 
notable, as showing how much more 
ruinous civil is than foreign war, that, 
whereas during the hundred years’ war, 
Oxford throve immensely — partly, no 
doubt, owing to the decay of Paris Uni- 
versity—during the Wars of the Roses it 
became almost empty. In 1450 only 
twenty of its two hundred halls continued 
to be used for scholars. Wicliffism, too, 
had given the place a bad name, just as 
Paseyism did in our own day. Least 
affected by the troubles of the time were 
the “ Claustral” Schools, those, ie., which 
the Abbeys of Oseney, Dorchester (once a 
Bishop’s see, the grand church of which 
has a stone Jesse window at the east end), 
Littlemore, Eynsham, etc., maintained in 
Oxford, and those of the mendicant orders. 
These were always striving to make them- 
selves independent of the University—to 
get degrees without going through the 
*‘ academical exercises,” which answered to 
our examinations. They also tried so 
unscrupulously to attract lads from the 
secular schools, that a statute was passed, 
closing any college of friars, a member of 
which had “brought over” a lad under 
eighteen years of age. 

The importance of these “ regular” and 
also of the secular colleges kept the 
University in the background in several 
respects; some of them, for instance, 
probably had better libraries than that 
University library which, begun by Dake 
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Humphrey’s gift of one hundred and 
twenty-nine volumes in 1439, contained only 
five hundred volumes when it was dispersed 
at the Reformation. Let us hope that those 
five hundred fared better than the college 
books which Leighton, one of the visitors, 
joyfully tells us, “‘were torn and tumbled 
out into the quadrangles and sold for old 
parchment for fleshing (fleching, ie., 
feathering) arrows; save that some Flem- 
ings bought many by weight and carried 
them abroad.” 

It is a wide leap from the Wars of the 
Roses to the Civil War. We pass over 
the Renaissance, when classical Latin took 
the place of the scholastic jargon, and 
Gresk—“ that new language invented by 
the heretics,” as an ignorant priest called 
it—began to be studied. 

Erasmus visited Oxford; Sir T. More 
was an Oxford man; so were Colet, and 
Grocyn, and Linacre, who had all studied 
in Italy. 

Fox, Bishop of Winchester, in founding 
his college of Corpus Christi (1516), en- 
dowed the first Greek lectureship. Despite 
these famous names, scholasticism did not 
yield without a struggle. The opponents 


of the new learning called themselves 


Trojans, and they and the Greeks fought 
as furiously with words as their namesakes 
in “ Homer” did with swords and spears. 

Then come Henry the Eighth and the 
foundation of Wolsey’s ‘Cardinal College ” 
(now Christ Church), which absorbed the 
revenues of twenty-two suppressed priories 
and convents. Henry robbed Cardinal 
College of its name and of much of its 
revenue, stunting too the grand school at 
Ipswich, which Wolsey had meant to be 
its feeder, as Winchester is of New College, 
and Eton of King’s. 

The King had a quarrel with Oxford, 
for Convocation refused to sanction his 
divorce, the vote for which was only carried 
by excluding the junior Masters of Arts. He 
was pacified, however, by a vote in favour 
of separating from Rome ; and the greedy 
courtiers, who hoped that Henry would 
deal with the Colleges as he had done with 
the monasteries, i.¢., parcel out their lands 
among his flatterers, were disappointed. 

Nevertheless, Henry did take away a 
good deal. Probably he had a sincere 
love of learning, but he loved good 
land better; and at both Universities, 
several Colleges (notably Trinity, Cam- 
bridge) escaped by the skin of their teeth. 
Like his son, too, in regard to grammar 
schools, he got credit as a founder when 





he was only confirming an old foundation. 
Many an “‘ Edward the Sixth’s school” had 
existed for centuries in connection with an 
Abbey. When the Abbey was suppressed 
the King received fulsome praise as a 
patron of learning, for not suppressing this 
school as well.* The miserable endowments 
of a great many of his grammar schools 
show how small a portion of the Abbey 
property was preserved for education. If 
here and there they are large, it isin places 
like Birmingham, where the land has vastly 
increased in value. The marshy bit of 
ground, which now supports all the Birming- 
ham Schools, was at the time reckoned of 
less value than the twenty pounds which is 
the endowment of the neighbouring King’s 
Norton Grammar School. 

Oxford, however, was sadly depopulated 
by the suppression of the monasteries, 
which had maintained so many of the poor 
students. Numbers of these took to the 
roads, and became the “ valiant beggars,” 
whom Henry hanged without mercy for 
the third offence. Under Edward things 
got worse; theological disputes took the 
place of classical learning; the Visitors 
played havoc with what was leit of the 
libraries, ‘‘ burning cartloads of precious 
MSS.” Magdalen Grammar School was 
only saved by a strong protest from the 
citizens, 

Some modern reforms were anticipated ; 
fellowships, for instance, were to be held 
only for a few years, and on condition of 
residence ; and at All Souls’ and Magda- 
len one fellowship was to be reserved for 
Irishmen. All this was done away 
with by Laud; and, till the other day, 
fellowships continued to be—in defiance 
of the founders’ wishes—a life provision, 
for which the recipients seldom dreamt of 
making a return by lecturing or teaching 
in their College. 

In the following reigns the downward 
movement went on. 

The frequent changes may be measured 
by what happened to Peter Martyn’s wife. 
She was buried in Christ Church Cathedral, 
near Saint Fritheswide, its patron saint. 
Cardinal Pole ordered the Dean to cast the 
body into unconsecrated ground ; but be- 
fore it had rotted on the dungheap to 
which that obsequious dignitary had con- 


* This was notably the case in regard to the 
London Bluecoat School. The old Saint Bar- 
tholomew School and Hospital had perished with 
the Abbey, when Bishop Ridley and Dobbs the 
Mayor moved Edward to set apart for them a 
fragment of the endowment. 
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signed it, Mary died, and Elizabeth’s Visi- 
tors dug up Saint Fritheswide, and threw 
her out into a ditch, The end was that 
both the saint and the foreign Reformer’s 
wife were at last, in 1561, buried together. 
No wonder that “ two religions being now 
as ’twere on foot, divers of the chiefest of 
the University retired and absented them- 
selves till they saw how affairs would pro- 
ceed.” The lowest ebb was reached when 
in 1564, that model “ Tudor statesman,” 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, was made Chan- 
cellor. During his twenty-four years of office 
he was constantly recommending foreigners 
—bringing them up himself and urging 
their being put into good berths—indeed 
his wholesale jobbery and favouritism 
account for Oxford at that time falling far 
lower than Cambridge, which had in Bur- 
| leigh a less unscrupulous Chancellor. To 
| keep out “Papists” and favour his Puritans, 
Dudley narrowed the University into a 
'| Church of England seminary, by insisting 
on the signing of the Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Royal Supremacy before matricu- 
lation. The one good thing he did was to 
incorporate Oxford by Act of Parliament, 
|| which invested ‘ Chancellors, Masters, 
| and Scholars, with the right of perpe- 
tual succession.” Hitherto a new charter 
had to be sought from each succeeding 
King; so that there was no real security, 
and a big fee was periodically exacted by 
|| the Crown lawyers. 

The Colleges imitated Dudley; they 
began selling their fellowships, and giving 
long leases at very low rents in return for 
heavy fines. To meet this, Burleigh, or Sir 
T. Smith, passed an Act whereby two-thirds 
of the lease-rents were to be paid in corn, 
the price of which was fixed very low. 
This made dabbling in leases unprofitable, 
and also largely increased the value of 
fellowships and other college endowments, 
until the present price of land again reduced 
them to almost nothing. 

At the very end of her reign Elizabeth, 
who, during her two visits, “bore with 
truly Royal patience, the orations, disputa- 
tions, and Latin plays,” began to encourage 
promising scholars; and Royal patronage 
woke up answering effort in the University 
itself. Men like Sir H. Savile and Sir T. 
Bodley felt moved to do something, now 
they saw “ Gloriana” was taking education 
in hand, 

There is no space to speak of James, the 
British Solomon, under whom Oxford ac- 
cepted to the full the doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Kings, and from whose visit Antony 





i Wood dates the drinking habits which 
too long disgraced the University. Under 
Charles, Laud destroyed all trace of the 
mendicant democratic constitution, and 
gave the colleges a complete monopoly. 
Halls and hostels disappeared, and colleges 
became overcrowded, poorer scholars rarely 
getting a bed to themselves. Laud tried 
to put down drinking, and largely enriched 
the University or Bodleian library—his last 
gift of books being just before his trial. 
He beautified many buildings (this was 
charged against him with much effect by 
those determined on his murder); aud 
during his Chancellorship there was quite 
a galaxy of learning—Prideaux, Sheldon, 
Juxon, Hammond,and Selden among others. 

When the Civil War began, the Town 
went against the University; refusing to 
help Sir John Byron who, with a few 
troopers, held the place for the King. 
Colonel Goodwin and Lord Say marched 
in, and Sir John marched out. The 
obnoxious statue over Saint Mary’s porch 
was broken down; ‘“ Popish” books were 
burned ; the plate of two Colleges was 
seized “ because it had been hidden away,” 
the rest being spared on condition that it 
should be forthcoming when Parliament 
called for it. 

A month later Edgehill was fought. 
We call it a drawn battle; at Oxford, the 
Town thought differently ; the Mayor and 
burgesses came out to welcome the King ; 
he and his troops marched in. Every 
colleger had to work at fortifying, finding 
his own tools, or to pay twelve pence in 
default. A powder-mill was set up, and a 
mint, in which the college-plate was coined 
into Charles’s siege pieces. The “ Schools” 
were made a granary; the less warlike 
students “ went down ;” the place became 
a camp, and (when the Queen and her 
following established themselves at Mer- 
ton) a Court as well. A strange time, when 
grave dons and gay young students would 
be walking about with Court ladies, and 
affecting the airs of Cavaliers ! 

But Oxford paid dearly for this stirring 
interlude amid academic dulness. There 
was a gleam of success at Cropredy 
Bridge, where the scholar-soldiers dis- 
tinguished themselves; but Marston 
Moor followed, and Naseby; and in 
May, 1646, Charles left Oxford in dis- 
guise, and Fairfax summoned the city to 
surrender, “ very much desiring the pre- 
servation of a place so famous for learn- 
ing.” The Oxonians “submitted to the 
fate of the Kingdom, rather than any way 
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distrusting their own strength.” Indeed, 
with their fortifications and the flood- 
meadows which, had they waited for the 
rain which fell in streams a few days after, 
would have made the place impregnable, 
six months’ provisions, and seventy barrels 
of powder, they might have held out ; but 
Charles’s behaviour had taken the heart 
out of his adherents. So three thousand 
Royalists, with drums beating and colours 
flying, marched outinthedrenching rain over 
Magdalen Bridge, and as many more went 
north and west, while two thousand masters, 
scholars, etc., permitted by the articles to 
choose their own time, stayed behind. 

“ Order reigned ;” but the colleges were 
empty and desolate, none being there but 
the heads and their families ; and to keep 
them from falling to ruin, the rooms were 
let out to townsfolk. Then began the 
expelling, to which there was so much 
passive resistance, that the penalty of 
death was proclaimed against any who, 
after expulsion, should persist in remain- 
ing. Oxford, however, remained Oxford 
still; the old buffoonery of the “Terre 
filius,” when the Act (answering to 


Commemoration) was celebrated in Saint 
Mary’s Church, still went on; and when 


Charles the Second came he found the 
University as “devoted” as ever, in proof 
of which, when in 1665 the Plague drove 
him from London, he was lodged, as his 
father had been, at Christchurch, the Queen 
occupyiog her mother-in-law’s rooms at 
Merton, which College also had the doubt- 
fal honour of lodging both Barbara Vil- 
liers—whose son was born there—and the 
Duchess of Richmond. 

James the Second was before his time 
—in this as in other things; he 
wanted to restore the old universality 
to the University, which Charles the 
Second’s Acts had made uninhabitable by 
any save Anglicans. Unfortunately for 
himself, he began by throwing it open to 
Romanists, and this neither Oxford nor 
the nation would stand. After he was 
gone, however, Oxford became the focus 
of dilettante Jacobitism, chiefly shown in 
drinking the Pretender’s health, though in 
1715 it seemed serious enough to demand 
the presence of Colonel Handyside’s Foot 
and Pepper’s Dragoons. Its numbers 
dwindled ; its studies became more and 
more contemptible; until, in 1801, an 
attempt was made, by making the exami- 
nations effective, to start that new system 
which has not yet come to the end of its 
innovations. 





THE TROTH OF ODIN. 


By C. GRANT FURLEY. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THERE was weeping and grieving in a 
house in the ancient town of Havre, a 
mourning and lamenting as if death or 
life-long parting was impending. 

To an outside observer the tears of 
Madame Harache, and the awe-struck 
countenances of her daughters Barbe and 
Lucie, would have been depressing if he 
did not know the cause of their sorrow, 
grotesque if he did; for the origin of all 
the disturbance was that Gaspard Harache, 
the son of the first and brother of the two 
others, had been requested by his employer, 
M. Meudon, the shipbuilder, to go to 
Orkney, there to superintend the repairing 
of the French schooner, La Belle Armande, 
which had been injured by a storm off 
one of the islands of the Orcadian Archi- 
pelago, and was now awaiting renovation 
in the dockyard at Stromness. 

Gaspard himself was delighted at the 
prospect of the journey. He was only 
twenty-three, and the consciousness that a 
special confidence was reposed in him by 
his master, added to the thought of 
travelling to strange and unknown lands, 
and of possibly meeting with romantic 
adventures, elated him beyond measure. 
But his sisters clung to him as if he 
had been a convicted Nihilist about to 
depart into life-long Siberian exile, and 
his mother firmly believed that he was 
certain to be starved to death before 
long, if he were not previously killed 
and eaten by the savage inhabitants 
of these distant, and, of course, desolate 
and uncivilised islands. Gaspard himself 
expected danger, for to him, as to his 
relatives, Orkney was no more than a 
geographical term; but he bought an 
English revolver, and pictured himself to 
himself as first dominating the wild men 
of the northern islands by the dread power 
of fire-arms, and then converting them to 
a perception of the sweetness and light of 
French civilisation. 

He would have been well content to 
have been sent on such duty every year of 
his life; but Madame MHarache had 
already determined that this was the last 
as well as the first time her only son and 
best beloved child should be torn so far 
from her side. 
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“Gaspard must marry,” she said to 
herself, wiping the last tear of parting 
from her eye. ‘' Employers who will send 
a young man to the North Pole on the 
slightest pretext, or on none, hesitate to 
ask a pére de famille to go fifty miles 
from home without grave reason. I 
desire that he should marry Sophie 
Meudon, and I think her father would be 
willing. He appreciates Gaspard’s talent 
and energy; he knows that I can and 
will buy for my son a partnership in his 
firm. Ah! he will be ready to consent ; 
within a year the two will be married, 
and M. Meudon will not then be anxious 
to risk the life of his son-in-law.” 

Madame Harache showed, perhaps, even 
less regard than most French parents to 
the possibility of her son’s showing a will 
of his own in the question of matrimony ; 
but hitherto Gaspard had been a model of 
obedient sons, and his mother being a 
masterful woman by nature, and having 
sole control over a sufficiently well-filled 
purse, was so used to getting her own way 
that she never contemplated even the 
possibility of rebeilion. 

Madame Harache saw M. Meudon, had a 
satisfactory interview with him, and before 
Gaspard had reached the scene of his 
labours on the Belle Armande, had, as she 
thought, finally and satisfactorily settled 
his future destiny. 

And, meanwhile, Destiny was going her 
own way, without regard to the plans and 
wishes of Madame Harache. 

‘| Gaspard had expected to find in “the 
‘| melancholy isles of farthest Thule” the 
climate and scenery of a Greenland winter, 
and in their inhabitants creatures re- 
sembling in dress and customs the natives 
of the Fiji Islands in their primitive con- 
dition. It was, therefore, with a shock of 
disappointment, blended with relief, that 
he saw himself, when he left the steamer 
at Kirkwall, in an actual civilised town—a 
bleak, un-French-like town enough, turn- 
ing chiefly high-shouldered gables to the 
wide, wind-swept bay, but very different 
from the collection of mud-huts he had 
expected to discover. There were many 
good houses in the six-foot-wide streets, 
His inn, once the town residence of some 
Orcadian magnate, who now went farther 
south for winter quarters, was a tolerably 
large place, built round three sides of a 
quadrangular courtyard, in which —oh 
utmost evidence of civilisation !—a German 
band was playing an air from “ Patience ;” 


and in the middle of the town, near the! 





solitary tree that is the pride of Kirkwall, 
rose the massive cathedral church of Saint 
Magnus. 

It is no “poem in stone,” this weather- 
beaten cathedral of the northern isles ; no 
luxuriant fancy has expressed itself in 
quaint or delicate carving of capital or 
arch. How, indeed, could such luxuriance 
find a fitting place there, where the 
builders saw around them only low, tree- 
less hills, and the endless sweep of ocean, 
with rocky islands rising here and there, 
dim and blue in the distance? The sense 
of colour, so far more widespread than 
that of decorative form, they would more 
probably possess, from seeing the night- 
long summer sunsets of the North, flooding 
with crimson and amber the whole arch of 
sky ; and in the red and yellow contrasting 
stones of the cathedral doorways—now 
dulled and crumbled by time and sea-salt 
breezes—they have tried to represent, with 
such limited success as the palpable may 
attain in imitating the impalpable and 
evanescent, the one thing of supreme 
beauty that touched their daily life. No, 
there is nothing poetic in the ordinary 
sense in this church of Saint Magnus; but, 
built of stones brought in boats from Scot- 
land across the dangerous Pentland Firth, 
rising in solemn, gloomy bulk, where it 
may best form a landmark to the storm- 
bewildered fisherman, the work of times 
when the White Christ had not yet made 
sure his victory over Thor and Odin or 
those unknown deities who were worshipped 
within the stone circle of Stennis, it is a 
fitting centre for the worship of men of 
the fierce, passionate, silent Norse race— 
men whose lives, whether passed on land 
or sea, were such a constant and bitter 
struggle with unkindly elements as those 
of southern lands can scarcely comprehend. 

Although he could not claim to be in 
any special sense a Christian, Gaspard 
Harache was glad to find himself in a land 
which displayed evidences of religious 
faith, and whose inhabitants were not only 
decently clad and civil-mannered, but spoke 
a language more nearly resembling English 
than that used in any part of Scotland he 
had traversed in his journey. Adventure 
is charming when one is only passing 
through a country, but when one is com- 
pelled to live in it for a month or two, a 
little comfort is decidedly preferable. 

Thus reflecting, Gaspard left the capital 
of the Orkneys for the twelve-mile drive 
to Stromuess, where the Belle Armande 
awaited him, The route had no special 
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claim to attractiveness beyond that given 
by the ever-recurring surprise of meeting 
the sea, now on one hand, now on the 
other, in the journey across an island 
whose coast is so deeply indented that its 
shape resembles that of a star-fish ; but to 
our young Frenchman, somewhat intoxi- 
cated by his first excursion to “ foreign 
parts,” and, in truth, his first escape from 
his mother’s stout though silken apron- 
strings, the very absence of all prominent 
features in the scenery, the feeling of all- 
surrounding endless ocean, gave a sense of 
novelty, of emancipation, more fascinating 
than mere beauty. Then the air, fresh 
without chillness, and the northern sun- 
light, brilliant without glare—like the soul 
of a woman so good as to be unconscious 
of her own goodness—exhilarated him so 
much that not one minute of the journey 
seemed dull, and before his curiosity was 
half satiated he saw, between a wide 
shallow lake and the ever-present sea a 
peninsula of grey-green heather, crowned 
with a circle of great purple-grey upright 
stones, one of the few remaining relics of 
the Druidic worship—the Stones of Stennis, 

In a few minutes this was left behind, 
and Gaspard was rattling along the narrow 
semicircular street, slid in between a steep 
bill scarred with “dry-stone dykes,” and 
a smooth bay shut in by two tiny islands, 
the Holms, which forms the town of 
Stromness. 

After eating a composite meal, Gaspard, 
being still unwearied, and in an inquisitive 
and exploring frame of mind, set out to 
walk along the neighbouring coast. It 
was evening by the clock, broad day by the 
sun ; for the summer of Thule knows no 
darkness, and but little dusk. There is 
more variety of aspect in the shore on the 
farther side of Stromness Bay than near 
Kirkwall ; the cliffs are higher, and break 
into arches and pillars where the ocean 
force beats the strongest. Gaspard strolled 
on, finding a hundred things to interest 
him which, had he met them within a mile 
of Havre, he would have passed unnoticed ; 
on new ground every trifle is wonderful. 
Finally he stumbled across a spot that 
occupied his attention for a full quarter of 
an hour—an old and deserted graveyard, 
| It would be impossible to imagine a 

home for the dead more desolate and 
neglected. The low wall, built of stones, 
without mortar, had fallen in many places, 
and between the scattered stones the earth 


had nestled, and tall weeds, brightened by 
an occasional daisy orsea-pink, had sprouted. 





The graveyard lay on a cliff, exposed to 
every Atlantic wind ; and on stormy days 
its rank grass was often wet with salt 
spray, for to the seaward side there was 
not even an attempt at protection, and the 
narrow strip of yellow sand that lay 
between the cliff and the fierce-flowing 
sea was wholly covered in high tides. On 
some of the mounds that covered the dead 
—the older ones—lay fragments of broken 
gravestones, where a few uneven lines 
showed that some inscription once was 
carved upon them ; but now all was moss- 
grown and illegible. Gaspard amused him- 
self for some time in trying to decipher an 
occasional word that seemed less wholly 
effaced than its fellows, when suddenly he 
was disturbed by perceiving an odour of 
flowers—the rich almond-like fragrance of 
meadow-sweet. 

He turned round abruptly, a little be- 
wildered, and saw between him and the 
sunset sky a tall and beautiful girl with 
her arms laden with flowers. Not a mere 
village beauty, with red and white feature- 
less prettiness, but a “daughter of the 
gods ;” nay, proud and stately enough to 
be the goddess Freya herself. To Gaspard, 
looking at her with the sun-dazzle in his 
eyes, she seemed every inch a deity, ap- 
pearing so unexpectedly in this desolate 
spot, with the gold of the sunset surround- 


ing her like a halo. It is easy for a woman’ 


to seem a goddess to a man of twenty- 
three—the light is always in his eyes then, 
and he looks at all objects through a 
luminous mist that gives them an un- 
merited glamour. But when the luminous 
mist is cleared away, what then? Some- 
times the glamour remains, because the 
mist hid even more loveliness than it re- 
vealed ; but oftener the charm vanishes, for 
it was only the illusion of sun-dimmed eyes. 

For a moment the two gazed at each 
other—Gaspard lost in sheer admiration, 
while the girl studied his appearance with 
a quiet interest that seemed above curi- 
osity. Then the young man recovered his 
presence of mind. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle ; I fear that I 
inconvenience you,” he said in his stiff, 
nervous, book-learned English, as he took 
off his hat. 

Thora Sweynson opened her eyes a little 


wider, but seemed in no degree discom- | 


posed. 
‘**No, you do not,” she answered in that 


languid, plaintive Orkney accent, which | 


seems to repeat the wail of the sea, “the 
graveyard is free to all.” 
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“Is this, then, the place where all your | 
dead are buried }” asked Gaspard, looking | 
with some repulsion at the neglected | 
enclosure. | 

“No, it is only the Vikings’ graveyard,” | 
replied the girl. 

“What! The Vikings, the old sea 
monarchs; are some of them buried here?” 

“So it is said. There was once a sea 
fight below there, in the strait between 
Mainland and Hoy; and the Vikings on 
the defeated side, when they saw there 
was no farther hope of victory, threw them- 
selves into the sea and let themselves 
drown rather than become the prisoners 
of their enemies. The tide washed up the 
bodies of some, and these were buried 
here ; so the place is called the Vikings’ 
graveyard to this day.” 

“You know the legend well, mademoi- 
selle,” said Gaspard, less interested in the 
narrative than in the narrator. ‘ You take, 
without doubt, much interest in these old 
stories ” 

* No,” she answered, indifferently ; “but 
Mr. Traill does, and I hear them from 
him,” 

“Who is he then, this Mr. Ter-raill ?” 
| enquired Gaspard, making a brave dash at 
the unfamiliar name, though he felt no 
interest in its bearer. But he felt a real 
interest in the girl to whom he was speak- 
ing, who was so unlike the ideal “ jeune 
fille” of France in her stately composure, 
her utter absence of shyness, yet was 
equally free from the boldness or worldly 
self-consciousness which seems to be the 
only alternative ; and he would have spoken 
of the driest science or asked the most 
trivial questions if that would win him the 
privilege of looking at her for a few 
minutes longer. 

“ He is the minister, whom I live with,” 
sheanswered. She, too, was interested inthis 
stranger, Strangers were not very common 
in Stromness then, for it was before fashion 
had added the Shetland Archipelago as an 
“additional attraction” to the Scotch tour, 
and such visitors as came to the little town, 
besides commercial travellers, were chiefly 
conscientious archeologists. Now, the 
average archeologist is middle-aged, un- 
attractive, and indifferent to everything 
not of undoubted antiquity, quite indifferent 
to anything so little antiquated as Thora 
Sweynson. But her present interlocutor 
was young and sufliciently good-looking, 
and unless his eyes were wonderfully 
| deceitful, he found in her an object well 





|| worthy his attention. So she answered 





his questions so freely that he soon knew 
all her history. 

She was the child of a Norwegian who 
had come to Stromness sixteen years before, 
a silent man, who had said nothing to any 
of his neighbours of his previous history. 
He did not even say distinctly that the 
year-old girl whom he brought with him 
was his daughter, though he let it be 
assumed that such was the relationship 
between them, and the little Thora called 
him father. The credulous and inquisitive 
old women of Stromness said that there 
must be some evil mystery in his past ; but 
if it were so, it never came to light. For 
two years he lived in the village, not per- 
ceptibly shunning its natives, but not seek- 


| ing their society, and gained his living as 


a fisherman. Then his boat was swamped 
in a sudden squall just outside the bay, 


‘and his body, cast up by the tide, was 
| buried in the Vikings’ graveyard ; for in 


Orkney the Catholic idea that the unshriven 
dead must not be laid in consecrated 
ground, survives in a superstitious refusal 
to bury drowned men in the churchyard, 
and for centuries their bodies have been 
laid in the desolate enclosure on the top of 
the cliff. 

When her father was lost, Mr, Traill, 
the minister of Stromness, an elderly 
bachelor, took pity on the golden-haired 
little orphan, and carried her to the Manse. 
There she had lived till now, receiving a 
little information on a variety of subjects 
from the minister, who was something of a 
naturalist and a great deal of an antiquary, 
and acquiring from his housekeeper, Osla 
—an old Shetland woman to whom Orkney 
seemed a lowland of surpassing fertility, 
but lacking, as lowlands do, the charm of 
her wilder Shetland home—all manner of 
Norse superstitions. 

So Thora had a certain amount of vague 
and incoherent knowledge, drawn from 
books and old lore, and rather less acquaint- 
ance with the world’s ways than a city 
kitten. Withal she was very curious about 
the wide world in so quiet a corner of 
which she lived, and listened eagerly to 
the words of even the dullest of Mr. 
Traill’s antiquarian visitors, in the hope of 
gathering some further details to add to 
the unreal and dream-like picture of life 
that her fancy had conjured up. 

This was why she answered Gaspard 
Harache’s questions so readily ; she hoped 
in return to win from him something to 
satisfy the thirst of her mind for know- 
ledge of the world. 
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‘And you come here to lay flowers on 
the grave of your father?” said Gaspard, 
when she had finished her story. 

“Yes,” replied the girl, looking con- 
fused for the first time. “ You'll think 
it foolish of me—at least, Osla and the 
minister do—but I like to fancy that my 
father knows I remember him, and is 
pleased to see the flowers. But it’s a 
silly idea.” 

“Surely not! In France it is commonly 
done on the Jour des Morts.” 

“Ts it from France you come?” cried 
Thora, with a new awe and respect in her 
eyes. “How I envy you!” 

“Why?” 

‘Because you were born in a foreign 
country.” 

Gaspard laughed. “Ah! mademoiselle, 
the country where one is born is never 
foreign, it is all the rest of the world that 
is strange. I could wish that Stromness 
had been my native place ; then it would 
have been my good fortune to have already 
known you for sixteen years.” 

Thora blushed and looked almost 
alarmed, not being used to compliments, 
but the shock was a pleasant one, and 
her thoughts were less concentrated on 
her long-dead father than they might well 
have been, as she laid the branches of 
fragrant blossom on his grave. 

The ready “ camaraderie” of youth made 
the two feel like old friends as they walked 
townwards together. Gaspard, in answer 
to the girl’s questions, had spoken of Le 
Havre, of his mother and sisters, painting 
all he described in the soft colouring 
which absence, however short, lends to 
the imagination. 

“ How beautiful it must all be!” ex- 
claimed Thora, at last, with a sigh of 
longing. 

“ Not more beautiful than this scene,’’ 
replied Gaspard. ‘Look, mademoiselle, 
is not this lovely?” He gazed round him 
admiringly, but his companion scarcely 
glanced at the tranquil bay, shut in by 
the two tiny green islands ; the expanse of 
glittering sea beyond; the three gloomy, 
heather-clad hills, united at their base, 
which form the neighbouring island of 
Hoy, with its stern cliffs and gnome- 
haunted valleys ; she would not even per- 
ceive the glory of the sky, its western 
crimson and gold changing to softest 





green as it joined the blue ether in which 
the moon, pale and faint, a little luminous 
cloud, nothing more, was now beginning 
to rise. 

“It may be beautiful,” she said, dis- 
contentedly ; ‘‘ but I feel only that it is 
silent.” 

“You cannot imagine how dreary life 
is here,” she went on. “If you were 
here in winter you would see the water 
out there”—she pointed to the distant 
sea— storming and raging, while down 
in the bay there are only the feeblest 
waves, the poorest pretence of storm. My 
life is like the waters of the bay, obliged 
to be still when all the world is roused to 
excitement of anger or joy—still and dull 
and motionless.” 

**And yet, mademoiselle, the calm life 
of the bay is better than the storm of the 
ocean, especially for a woman. The world, 
like the sea, brings the adventurous to 
shipwreck.” 

“True; but, yet—I want to try it!” 

“Fille dEve!” murmured Gaspard to 
himself. 

“How much brighter existence seems to 
be in France!” cried Thora again, ‘I 
should like to hear more of your country, 
if it were possible.” 

‘Why is it not possible? I, for my 
part, desire to hear more of Orkney. You 
say this Mr. Traill, your guardian, knows 
much of the past history of the islands. 
If I came to him for instruction, I might 
see you, and have the opportunity of 
speaking to you of France.” 

Their eyes met, and both laughed. It 
was as if some private understanding 
had already established itself between 
them. 
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